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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 

The THirp AnnuaL MEETING of the South Coast Branch 
will be held at Lewes on Friday, 9th July. The afternoon will 
be devoted to rambles through Lewes and the country in the 
immediate vicinity, and efforts are being made to obtain reduced 
fees of admission to the Castle and Museum. Tea will be 
served at 4.45 p.m. at Stephens’ Restaurant, 57-58, High Street, 
to be followed by the ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 
Further particulars will be sent to members at the beginning 
of July. Those intending to be present are asked to notify the 
Hon. Secretary, ARTHUR Wess, Public Library, Brighton, on 
or before Tuesday, 6th July. 


EDITORIAL. 


The President’s Message to Our Members.—The great crisis 
through which our country is passing will undoubtedly be felt by 
this and similar associations. Many of our members are serving 
King and Country away from their ordinary duties. Temporary 
and permanent changes are taking place in libraries, which will 
affect our membership, but it behoves those of us who are too 
old or too young for ‘‘Active Service’’ to keep our Association 
going. This we can do by a more regular attendance at meet- 
ings, by taking greater interest in the affairs of the Association, 
and by using every means to obtain new members. More ladies 
are being pressed into library service at this time, and we can 
make it known that they will be welcomed as members of the 
Library Assistants’ Association, where they will find that the 
‘‘Ladies’ interest’’ is already well represented on the Council. 
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The Officers and Council have the welfare of the Association 
very much at heart, and are doing all in their power to make the 
present year one of great usefulness. E.G.R. 


The Annual Meeting.— Naturally the Annual Meeting at 
Sion College did not command the attendance usually associated 
with L.A.A. annual meetings, and the circumstance need not 
occasion undue pessimism. ‘The activities of the L.A.A. cannot 
expect to escape the tendency of marking time incidental to all 
branches of intellectual progress. As was pointed out at the 
meeting the number of members serving with the colours steadily 
approaches the 100 stage, many of whom are active and enthusi- 
astic workers: a fact in itself sufficient to explain any seeming 
waning of interest. One item of particular interest was elicited 
in the foreshadowing of a strong probability of a combined L.A. 
and L.A.A. programme next session. We are not, in fact, 
divulging state secrets when we state that both Associations are 
agreed as to the desirability of an experiment which we shall 


watch with more than usual interest as to its effects in consoli-. 


dating the interests of the two associations. 

Holiday Wishes.—Vhe Library Assistant wiil not appear 
again until September, when, as usual, the August-September 
numbers will be issued in a combined form. In the meantime our 
members will, we trust, get that relaxation and healthy exercise 
which is so essential to those living a sedentary life with long and 
awkward hours which the period of stress through which we are 
passing makes doubly arduous. ‘The Editor, therefore, wishes 
all members and friends a pleasant holiday vacation, and hopes 
that the imminence of the Twenty-first Session will see a renewal 
of professional vigour and growth, and a certainty of peace with 
honour for our country. 


MODERN METHODS IN MODERN LIBRARIES. 
By W. J. Harris, Chief Librarian, Islington Public Libraries. 


Our work as librarians, simply expressed, remains the same 
to-day as when the Public Library movement was initiated in 
this country. /t is, to bring books to readers, to make and lead 
readers to books. This is our present, no less than our former 
task, in spite of organization grown elaborate, apparatus and 
mechanism grown complex. Organization has grown in 
response to necessity and opportunity, modifying and amplify- 
ing aims and methods to meet the circumstances of the moment. 
But the two outstanding features wherein our work to-day differs 
from library work say, of even 15 years ago, are (1) The 
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Modern Advertising Methods adopted in most sucessful muni- 
cipal Libraries, and (2) The growth of what are known as library 
activities. Of course, the latter is to some extent included in 
the former. A fundamental change has taken place in the atti- 
tude that the modern librarian adopts to his public. He bears a 
new and higher sense of the responsibility of his duties. As I have 
said elsewhere, he regards books as tools for readers, not 
ornaments for shelves. Our libraries to-day endeavour to make 
themselves useful in every field of human enterprise and interest. 
They should be the expert authority for all classes of the 
community, whether the demand is for the book of information 
or for the book of inspiration, whether the reader desires facts 
or stimulus. The public libraries to-day desire to serve alike 
poet and dreamer, who conceive great ideals; the craftsman and 
the scientist, who achieve these ideals; and the scholar and the 
artist who interpret them. Thus associated and correlated is 
made up the final contribution of books to the common life. So 
that it is no mean or small ambition which the zealous and 
enthusiastic librarian sets before himself or herself, and it is the 
dawning and raising of these new ideals which account largely 
for the energetic efforts put forward of recent years by the 
younger school of librarianship. Hence the incessant repetition 
of explanations, exhortations and recited experiences. Although 
some librarians may find such repetitions distasteful, modern 
librarians, already convinced and converted by experience, find 
them tedious, let our apology be that they seem necessary 
for the enlightenment and encouragement of those newly-entered 
into the profession. 

Although it has been and still is something of a shock to the 
conservative members of our profession, yet it has become a 
now firmly established fact that, like a business, a municipal 
library, to reach its highest utility and success, must advertise. 
The most effective means of increasing and extending the use- 
fulness of a public library is to make it widely known, to bring 
it before the public notice. In every place are found many who 
are quite ignorant of the stores of knowledge which lie at their 
doors in the public library. And among those who are not so 
ignorant, who do know it and resort to it, are many who need 
to have their interest and attention constantly aroused and 
stimulated. The more often a library is brought before the 
notice of the public by advertisement in some form or other, 
the more interest will be taken in it by the community for whose 
information it exists. Therefore, there should be sought fre- 
quent opportunities of advertising the library by the best of all 
possible means. To advertise well requires some skill and 
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practice, and to do it often is quite as essential as to do it well. 
Keep the library continually before the public. Which are the 
business houses which are thronged with customers? They are 
those that advertise most persistently and attractively. So with 
the library ; it will be more resorted to in proportion as it keeps 
iis name and potentialities before the public eye. But, to use a 
present time colloquialism, the library must, of course, be able to 
“‘deliver the goods.’’ All this means that in addition to other 
qualifications, the ideal municipal librarian must be a good 
business man (or woman). A _ notable librarian once said: 
‘The librarian who does not advertise is lost.’’ I prefer the 
modified and amended form: ‘‘The librarian who does not 
advertise his library is lost.’’ It is of the utmost importance in 
advertising that the library should have the active goodwill of 
the local press. This can be acquired both by aiding editors 
in all the researches which the daily or frequent wants of their 
profession renders necessary, also by giving them freely and 
often items of intelligence about the library for publication. 
Most local papers will willingly take for publication, short 
‘*‘Library Notes,’’ as they may be called, containing information 
about the library or its books. In short, keep the press well 
posted with library notices. A certain timeliness in these library 
notices should be cultivated. The papers are eager to get any- 
thing that illustrates what is uppermost in the public mind. If 
a local exhibition is in progress or preparing, give them a list of 
the best books the library has in that field. Another time, set 
forth the books on manufactures, domestic and decorative arts. 
if there is a poultry or dog show, call public attention to the 
books on poultry or dogs. If an art exhibition, bring forward 
the titles of books on painting, sculpture, drawing, and the 
history of art. If some great man has died, such as Lord Roberts, 
we will say, list the titles of any biographics or books about 
him or his work. Classify and list notable magazine articles. 
When holiday time comes round advertise books of travel, 
holiday resorts, outdoor occupations and recreations. Now that 
a great war is in progress, books on military science, campaigns, 
battle sieges, and the history of the contending nations will be 
timely and interesting. But, whatever work is done in this 
direction should be short and attractive. Organize your material, 
make it non-critical, and distribute it impartially. If more than 
one paper flourishes locally, do not slight any of them, suit their 
days for sending in your matter, and carefully correct proof 
slips. When the library acquires any new and notable books, 
make it known through the press and by publishing bulletins. 
Another feature of library advertising is the extensive use of 
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notice boards, proclaiming and exhibiting to the public all library 
notices, lists, collections of the most interesting and important 
pictures from the illustrated papers, and contents of 
magazines and reviews. 

I have also a theory, debatable, I have no doubt, that every 
public library needs a publicity department as part of its 
equipment. 

Now, I think you will agree with me that not all public 
libraries are carried on on the principles suggested above. There 
are many librarians who still fail to grasp the undeveloped pos- 
sibilities, from a business point of view, of their libraries. 1 
firmly believe that if a campaign of advertising, systematically 
carried out on business methods, was inaugurated, the public 
library movement would receive more generous support from the 
rates than it does. Library Committees and Borough Councils 
have upon them a large proportion of successful business men, 
and the successful business-like ‘*Public Library’’ would appeal 
to them as a paying proposition. 

Library activities have grown extensively during the past 
few years, and almost promise to become regular functions of 
library work. Among the more prominent activities 1 may 
mention: (1) Reading Circles, both adult and junior; (2) The 
publication of library notes and bulletins at stated intervals; (3) 
rhe delivery of free popular lectures; (4) The conduct, where 
possible and suitable, of a nature study stand; (5) The publi- 
cation and distribution of book lists on specified subjects or 
topics; (6) The circularising of societies, clubs, etc., with book 
lists on the subjects of their lectures or meetings; (7) The co- 
operation and goodwill of the local press; (8) The display of 
picture collections both for adults and juveniles; (9) Story hour 
work. There still remains room for development in connection 
with the Juvenile Departments of public libraries. Libraries 
should work in correlation with schools, and vice versa. Very 
seldom is this done with happy results. Both forming part of 
the national educational machinery they should work in har- 
mony and duplicate effort and expense as little as possible. 
The co-operation of teachers should be secured to this end. 
They should be educated (I use the word advisedly) to send the 
scholars to the library, where they should be encouraged by the 
librarian to acquire the reading habit. In recent years it has 
been my privilege to receive organized school visits from 
many boys and girls, and to show them over and explain the 
library to them. The fact that impressed itself upon me most in 
these interviews was the poor reading ability which most school 
children possess unless assisted and advised. ‘This is where 
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“Story Hour’’ work should prove useful, also the use of pictures 
and short illustrated lectures. Occasional talks to children 
should be given on the choice of books, or on selected books, 
and on the use of the reference library. School libraries should 
be in the hands of the public librarian, not the education autho- 
rity proper. 

Other activities I need not enlarge upon here, as their con- 
duct is now so well known and so commonly carried out. 
Reading Circles for adults I have found always a success. 
Popular lectures, when organized on educational lines, are 
particularly helpful in advertising the books in the library. 
Persons not on the library register should be circularized. I 
may say that all the activities mentioned in this paper have been 
carried out by myself in connection with the Bromley (Kent) 
library—may I say, without being accused of egotism—with 
tolerable success. 

But where is the time to come from to do all these things ? 
How can we delimit our work to take up all these activities ? 

Now the mechanism of our libraries consists of certain 
apparatus, records, charging systems, and so on. All of these 
could be standardized, but the great opportunity for saving both 
time and money occurs in co-operative classification and cata- 
loguing. The waste of time and extravagance over these matters 
is not sufficiently recognised. It becomes obvious when one 
considers the number of libraries, each undertaking indepen- 
dently the expense of cataloguing and classifying numbers of 
new books, thus multiplying by exactly their number the total 
cost to the community. Compare with this, the economy of a 
system under which books are classified and catalogued at some 
central bureau once and for all, and the results made available 
to all libraries. The comparison must surely be convincing in 
favour of the latter. Let me here, however, acknowledge and 
record the admirable work done in this respect by the Library 
Association Record. The construction of a scheme which shall 
suit alike all libraries and all librarians is not to be expected. 
... The best that can be hoped for is a scheme, fundamentally 
sound, varying according to individual need and preference only 
in details. The prospect I look forward to is, that librarians 
shall be able in the near future to free themselves and their 
funds from undue attention to the mere mechanism of their 
craft and that they shall be able more completely to devote 
their personal service and library resources to books as litera- 
ture and readers as personalities. 
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To conclude, may I repeat what has ‘been said at the com- 
mencement. My object has not been to pretend to teach you any- 
thing, but rather to put in something like concrete form my own 
ideas as to what is required of a modern librarian working in a 
successful modern library. But words, after all, are idle things. 
There is too much theory and too little practice. It behoves us 
to be doing. Bear in mind the words of one of our present 
famous war experts, who, speaking recently at the War 
Office, said: ‘‘Any fool can sit and talk, get up and do some- 
thing, and then talk after.’’ Being unable to improve or enlarge 
upon this advice, let us act upon it, and as the Americans say, 
“quit talking.”’ 


PROCEEDINGS. 
TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING. 


When one looks back to the 1914 Annual Meeting at Leeds, 
and remembers the hopes of an even larger gathering at Birming- 
ham this year, one could not but think how times have changed. 
The average attendance for annual meetings during the past 
five years is something in the neighbourhood of 70, ranging from 
40 at Nottingham, to 76 at Leeds, and therefore the circumstance 
that less than half the average were present at Sion College on 
Wednesday, June 23rd, tells its own tale. Among those present 
were Miss L. Fairweather (Brighton) and Miss Nicholson (Leeds) 
as well as our old friend and late Honorary General Secretary, 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, now of Wallasey. 

After having partaken of refreshments, those present were 
shown round the library under the guidance of its able sub- 
librarian, Mr. C. Edgar Thomas, who had also arranged for 
their benefit a most interesting exhibition of rare books. So’ 
engrossed were the visitors in these good things that it was quite 
8.30 ere a beginning was made with the evening’s business. 
The minutes of the last annual meeting were read and confirmed, 
and THe Vice-Presipent (Mr. H. G. Sureties), who occupied 
the chair, moved the adoption of the Annual Report. In doing 
so he commented on the small attendance due to so many mem- 
bers serving with the colours. It was a matter to be proud of 
that nearly 100 members were serving the country. Turning 
to the Annual Report the Chairman briefly reviewed the salient 
points, the financial situation; the abandonment of the Easter 
Schools; the changes in the Council executive. The encourag- 
ing aspects of the Report were the formation of two strong 
branches in the North West and in Scotland. 
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The Honorary SECRETARY in seconding the adoption of the 
Report, reviewed at some length the work of the past session, 
and referred to the difficulties and dangers to be overcome. It 
was, he said, extremely probable that next session would see a 
combined programme of meetings of the Library and Library 
Assistants’ Associations. 

The Honorary SECRETARY then announced the names of the 
Officers and Council for the ensuing year, which were duly and 
constitutionally declared elected, after which Mr. R. Cooper 
(Battersea) moved that a vote of thanks be accorded the retiring 
Officers and Council, whose motto since August 4th, 1914, it 
seemed to him, had been ‘‘Business as Usual.’’ He complimented 
the Honorary Editor and his assistants (Messrs. G. R. Bolton 
and j. E. Walker) on the prompt publication of The Library 
Assistant each month. Mr. F. E. Sanpry (Canning Town), 
who seconded the motion, associated himself in every respect 
with Mr. Cooper’s remarks. Much of the success of the Council, 
he thought, had been due to the driving power exerted by the 
late Honorary Secretary. This resolution having been carried, 
Mr. J. D. YounG (Greenwich) rose to reply on behalf of the 
Council. He thought it most kind of the mover and seconder to 
speak in such flattering terms, as such an opportunity was 
usuully seized upon for criticism, and as no advantage had been 
taken of it, he thought they must be a very fine Council indeed. 

At this point a telegram was read from Mr.Webb (Brighton) 
Honorary Secretary of the South Coast Branch, regretting his 
inability to be present. 

The next part of the business was most interesting, i.e., 
the presentation of a sideboard to the late Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. The article was not, of course, on 
view, and the function merely consisted in the Vice-President 
presenting a letter and a list of subscribers to the recipient. He 
referred briefly to the signal services rendered to the Association 
by Mr. Sayers. The L.A.A. had always been fortunate in its 
Secretaries, but never more so than in him. The Honorary 
FREASURER seconded these remarks. He was sorry there was 
no photo to prove the existence of the gift, but he could assure 
Mr. Sayers that it did exist, and would be delivered at his own 
convenience. The occasion was a sad one, as it meant breaking 
the last link connecting him with the Association. To Mr. 
Chambers, who had worked so many years with Mr. Sayers, it 
was especially regretful. The Easter Schools, Branches, Educa- 
tion, all owed much to him,who had initiated and carried through 
a great deal of work in addition to his ordinary secretarial duties. 
Every member wished him good luck, and trusted he would go 
on from success to success. Mr. W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, in 
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acknowledging the gift, said he believed in its existence, and 
would value it as a memorial of their regard. Unfortunately he 
really did sever his official connection with the Assocaition, but 
he was still an Honorary Fellow. Mr. Chambers was too kind, 
the work he had done could not have been done but for the back- 
ing of Officers and Council. He was delighted see Mr. Rees 
present, who, he recollected, was in the Chair at the first L.A.A. 
meeting he had attended at the St. Bride Institute, on May 22nd, 
1904, when the late Mr. J. D. Brown read a paper on 
‘‘Annotation.”’ 

Mr. Evan G. REEs was then welcomed into the Presidential 
Chair, and at the outset explained that he had no Presidential 
Address, but proposed merely to indulge in a few memories, 
and possibly to make a few suggestions. It was often forgotten 
that their Association was in a way brought about by the Library 
Association in carrying out its first educational work in those 
early Summer Schools, where, he said, a few men were drawn 
together to converse on professional matters. In 1895 it was 
suggested that an association of their own might be formed, 
and preliminary meetings were arranged. ‘Their first Chairman 
was Mr. R. A. Peddie, backed up by Mr. Fortune, who, though 
he did not long remain in the profession, was yet one of the 
prime movers. ‘he leaders of the library world ably supported 
the new movement, and its early meetings were addressed by 
prominent members of the British Museum staff. Among their 
friends in those days he must mention Messrs. F. Campbell, 
J. D. Brown, Thomas Mason, and Alfred Cotgreave. The 
pioneers of the movement included Messrs. A. H. Carter, W. G. 
Chambers, F. M. Roberts, and Bertram L. Dyer, who, he said, 
will always shine out as a bright star. Only those who knew 
could say the amount of work he put into it: he started the 
Journal in 1898, and was one of its first editors, of whom they had 
had a splendid list in Messrs. Dyer, Ogle, Tapley-Soper, Thorn, 
Rivers, Hugh Smith, Sayers, Purnell, and Sureties. Mr. Rees 
regretted the non-use of the early cover designs of The Library 
Assistant, one of which had been designed for them by Mr. 
Herbert Jones, of Kensington; he knew, of course, that the 
reasons for discontinuing the same were economical, but ex- 
pressed a hope that the 21st Annual Report would be enclosed 
in the old cover. He then recalled to mind the Association’s 
first annual dinner in 1898, ‘‘a feast of good things, good 
thoughts, ideas and criticisms.’’ Reference was made to the 
enthusiastic and hard-working branch officers, as also to the 
various honorary secretaries, of which, he said, he had no list 
before him, but mentioned by name Messrs. Dyer, Roebuck and 
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Sayers. In 1907 ladies were first welcomed to the Council. At 
various times a wish had been made that the title of the Associa- 
tion should be altered, but he was glad to say that they were still 
the Library Assistants’ Association. Then he remembered that 
they were invited to affiliate with an older, and at that time a 
greater, association—the Library Association, whose terms were 
considered but not entertained, by the members. He asked if 
they had justified their existence, and thought that they could 
not have lasted if they had not done so. They must keep the 
Association going in these grave times. Its influence was felt 
far beyond its own members. They were grateful to the great 
men who had given time and thought to them. In their educa- 
tional work he mentioned the Study Circles, Prize Essays, and 
the like ; many visits, too, had been paid to places of historical 
and educational interest. The Easter Schools were a feature 
unfortunately overshadowed by the War. An ever-increasing 
demand was made for their publications in the L.A.A. Series, 
as well as The Library Assistant. Their social gatherings had 
provided opportunities of exchanging views and experiences, 
and of making lasting friendships, though in regard to the 
latter he had not gone so far as some of their members. In their 
first year they had 54 members now there were 624, many of 
whom were now away, he hoped safely to return. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the Court and Governors of Sion 
College, and to the Sub-Librarian, Mr. C. Edgar Thomas, for 
their hospitality, was moved by THe PRESIDENT, which Mr. 
Tuomas acknowledged. He hoped that that would not be the 
last time the L.A.A. would meet there. 


THE WEST OF SCOTLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS. 


PRELIMINARY MEETING. 


A well attended and representative meeting was held in the 
Andérston District Library, Glasgow, on the evening of 2nd 
June, for the purpose of inaugurating a West of Scotland 
Branch of The Library Assistants’ Association. Mr. Norrie, 
Librarian of Stirling’s Library, was called to the chair. 

Mr. Norrie, in explaining the objects of the meeting, said 
it had been felt for some time that there was need for an Asso- 
ciation in the district, in order that the bonds of professional 
fellowship might be strengthened between local library workers. 
If we were to do anything of consequence for our profession, 














we must concentrate our energies and work in unity. In this 
effort to muster forces, we need not fear to embarrass others 
who were working in other associations connected with the 
profession. We had our own particular interests to look after, 
which should be looked after by ourselves, if we desired pleasing 
results. It was thought that, with the influence of the Library 
Assistants’ Association behind us, we could attain our ends 
much better than if we were members of a purely local associa- 
tion. The Library Assistants’ Association was founded in 
London twenty years ago, and since then its influence on the 
library service of the country had been increasingly powerful. 
It was held in the highest esteem by all who knew its work. 
In closing, he put the resolution to the meeting in favour of 
those present forming themselves into a branch of The Library 
Assistants’ Association, under the style of ‘‘The West of Scot- 
land Association of Assistant Librarians,’’ and it was carried 
unanimously. 

A telegram from the President, Mr. Norman Treliving, and 
a letter from the Honorary Secretary, Mr. W. Benson Thorne, 
were read. Mr. Treliving sent his Presidential wishes for a suc- 
cessful career, and Mr. Thorne emphasised the desirability of 
linking up library assistants everywhere for the furtherance of a 
common cause. He sent the felicitations of the Council to the 
members, and to those who had been active in bringing about 
the formation of the branch. 

Mr. Mac.eop said the Branch would respond heartily to the 
sentiments of the President and the Council and should feel 
proud of its work that evening in being linked up with 
the largest association of library workers in the country. The 
Association had six branches in England, and one in Ireland, 
and it was the pleasant business of the meeting to inaugurate 
the eighth. So far as this new Branch was concerned, he hoped 
everyone present would realise a personal responsibility for its 
success. He thought the heartiest thanks of the members were 
due to Mr. Robert Robertson for his part in promoting the 
new Branch. 


The result of the ballot for office bearers and committee was 
as follows :— 


Chairman: Mr. RoBert Rorwertson. Honorary Treasurer : 
Miss Marta Cocurane. Honorary Secretary: Mr. Ropert D. 
Macieop. Committee : Misses Marcaret G. Carr, ANNIE S. 
Cuniz, Jean G.B. HENDERSON, Mary E. L. RoBertson ; Messrs. 
D. C. CAMPBELL, JOSEPH NorrRIkz, and RoBert ROBERTSON. 

Elections have yet to be made to honorary offices. 
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NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


A highly successful meeting of the North Western Branch 
ef the Library Assistants’ Association was held (by kind per- 
mission of the Public Libraries Committee) in the Mayor’s 
Dining Room, Town Hall, Bolton, on Wednesday, June 2nd. 
Some 40 members were present, and the afternoon was occupied 
in viewing the excellent branch libraries under the guidance of 
the Bolton assistants. These visits proved a most interesting and 
profitable feature of the day’s programme. 

After partaking of light refreshments the members assem- 
bled in the Mayor’s Dining Room, where the General Meeting 
was held. Mr. James Hutt,M.A., Honorary President, presided, 
and he was supported by the Mayor of Bolton, Archibald Sparke, 
Chief Librarian, and W. C. Berwick Sayers, Wallasey. The 
Mayor (ALDERMAN JAMES SEDDON) in welcoming the members 
to Bolton, expressed his keen interest in matters pertaining to 
libraries, and he testified to the great work accomplished by 
Mr. Sparke as Chief Librarian in organising the efficient system 
they now possessed in Bolton. The training of assistant libra- 
rians he considered of supreme importance, and the record of 
Bolton in this direction was a notable one. Out of twenty-one 
librarians holding six certificates of the Library Association, 
eight were Bolton assistants, and in all over one hundred certi- 
ficates had been gained by members of their staff. In apologising 
for his early departure owing to another engagement he 
expressed the hope that the proceedings would be entirely 
successful. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L., Chief Librarian, in sup- 
porting the Mayor, said it was a great pleasure to him to sce 
the members in Bolton. He spoke of the great opportunities 
the library assistant had of acquiring knowledge. Passing 
backwards and forwards amongst the book shelves, he may 
unconsciously pick up information from the titles of the books ; 
he is as it were in the midst of a University, but with this 
difference—he must be his own teacher; his mind must always 
be desirous to know, and if it is in this condition he will soon 
acquire an invaluable method of dipping into books and abstract- 
ing some little piece of knowledge with each dip. The training 
of the brain to remember things he considered the most impor- 
tant branch of a librarian’s training; it was necessary for him 
to gain information about every kind of subject. | No other 
profession had such need of encyclopedic knowledge as the 
library profession. The importance of knowing the best books 
could not be too strongly emphasized, and in this connection the 
various guide books must be carefully consulted. 
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Before calling upon Private HAmMeER (R.E.), of the Bolton 
staff, to read his paper on ‘‘Form Classification,’’ Mr. Hutt 
announced that the Committee of the Branch had unanimously 
elected Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers to the position of a Vice- 
President in recognition of the conspicuous services rendered 
by him during his tenure of office as Honorary General Secretary 
of the L.A.A. On behalf of the Branch he welcomed Mr. and 
Mrs. Sayers to the North West, and he hoped that they would 
have the pleasure of their attendance at subsequent meetings. 

Private Hamer confined his remarks to the methods em- 
ployed by Brown, Cutter and Dewey in arranging the great 
form class ‘‘Literature.’’ Unfortunately, he said, there were 
almost as many methods of arranging ‘“‘literature’’ as there were 
libraries. The reason for these variations from different systems 
is that librarians have recognised that the value of a classification 
lies in its practical utility, and not in its mere philosophical 
arrangement. No classification could be a universal system ; 
each town or country must of necessity modify the various 
systems according to local conditions and needs. The value 
of Brown's alphabetical arrangement lies in its simplicity of 
understanding, an important factor in modern open access 
libraries. The objections to the scheme are the separation of 
collected editions under ‘‘Generalia’’ from the class ‘‘Literature,”’ 
and the method of arranging the general literary histories of 
countries with ‘‘Language.’’ Literature should follow language, 
but still be kept a distinct class. In Cutter the division is entirely 
hy nationality, and thus the whole literary output of a country is 
arranged in one long alphabetical sequence of authors. This 
cives no distinct class for novelists, poets, or essayists. Such 
an arrangement, though useful for a small library, would be 
unwieldy and unsatisfactory in a library possessing large fiction 
or poetical collections. Dewey's arrangement, first by language, 
then by form, and finally by period, he considered unsuitable for 
large lending libraries. In deciding the best method of arrang- 
ing this class it is necessary to consider the value of the arrange- 
ment to the reader, and the ease with which the system will 
work; personally, he favoured the alphabetical arrangement by 
form without regard to nationality, as this arrangement meets 
the needs of the greatest number of readers. 

Mr. T. W. WriGut, in a paper of considerable merit, dealt 
with the ‘‘Revival of Printing.’’ Although, broadly speaking, 


the revival began when Caxton’s famous founts were revived 
on the Chiswick Press in 1844, it did not become an important 
movement in typography, art, and literature, until half a century 
later. Like other movements in history, it was born of protest ; 
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it was a protest against the existence of ugliness and lack of 
individuality which were so apparent in the books of the early 
Victorian era. The protest in this instance took an artistic and 
creative form in the productions of the Vale, Kelmscott, Eragny, 
Essex House and Doves Presses. William Morris, Emery 
Walker, Charles Rickett and Cobden-Sanderson revolted 
against the vulgar, tawdry and expressionless books of the time, 
and turned their artistic gifts to the work of creation; they 
wanted beautiful books, and they set to work to make them. 
Mr. Wright dealt interestingly with the work of William Morris, 
and indicated by examples the characteristics of the Kelmscott 
publications. The Vale Press books were completely different 
from the Kelmscott publications ; there was nothing of the flow- 
ing tracery of William Morris in their frontispieces; they were 
more fastidious and eclectic than the Kelmscott books, and 
colours played a larger part in their pages. Mr. Wright referred 
to the work of Lucien Pissarro and the foundation of the Eragny 
Press, noting the similarity of the productions with those of the 
Vale Press. The dissolution of the Kelmscott Press led to the 
establishment of the Essex House Press and the Doves Press. 
Although an outgrowth of the Kelmscott Press, the Doves Press 
books were to some extent a reaction against the decorated page. 
The almost formal beauty of the Doves Press books, however, 
meets all the needs of good craftsmanship and good taste. Mr. 
Wright also discussed the productions of the Ashendene, Cam- 
bridge University, Daniel, and Clarendon Presses, and the work 
of Miss Yeats in reviving fine printing in Ireland. 

‘‘Paper Making and Book Production’’ was the subject of 
Mr. J. L. Davison’s excellent contribution. Dealing with the 
mechanical rather than the historical aspect of the subject, he 
described the various processes in the manufacture of paper, and 
enumerated the requirements of a good paper. The choice of 
a paper apart from giving scope for the artistic taste of the 
publisher, was really an economic matter, Cheap books could 
not be produced on good paper. The tendency for modern paper 
manufacturing to deteriorate, he considered, was not so much 
due to the lack of knowledge or skill, as to the decreasing 
demand on the part of the public for good and slightly dearer 
paper. The value of Mr. Davison’s contribution was enhanced 
by the various examples of paper which were utilized in illus- 
trating the subject. 

Mr. James Hutt, M.A., in opening the discussion, compli- 
mented the writers on the general excellence of their papers. 
He was particularly interested in Mr. Wright’s account of the 
work of William Morris. When at the Bodleian he had excep- 
tional opportunities of observing Morris at work on early 
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illuminated MSS., and he referred to the difficulty Morris some- 
times experienced in gaining access to some of the treasures in 
the libraries of the University. 

Mr.W. C. Berwick Sayers (Wallasey) took the opportunity 
of thanking the meeting on behalf of his wife and himself for 
their cordial reception; and for his election as Vice-President, 
a position to which he hoped he might do justice. The Branch 
was to be congratulated on its present prosperity ; its future, he 
thought, was assured. Mr. Savers commented upon the excel- 
lence of the papers, and pleaded for a recognition of the printer 
of the thirties, Pickering whose Aldine editions were unsurpassed 
in their particular class. As for the Kelmscott and similar 
beautiful books from the private presses, he feared that they 
had no more relation to actual books than opera situations 
had to actual life; but they did much in setting impossible 
esthetic standards which had, however, influenced all subsequent 
book-production, and it was a matter of rejoicing to him to 
know that a great industrial community like Bolton had the 
prevision and wisdom to collect specimens of such books. It 
was a work of civilisation, which, if followed in every town, 
would have incalculable results upon public taste. Mr. E. A. 
PEPPIETTE (Liverpool University), and other members, also 
took part in the discussions. 

Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to the Mayor (Ald. 
James Seddon), and Mr. Archibald Sparke, for their kind 
invitation and hospitality ; to the readers of the papers; and to 
Mr. James Hutt for presiding. It was unanimously decided to 
accept Mr. Joseph Pomfret’s kind invitation to hold the next 
meeting at Darwen in September. Mr. Eric A. Peppiette was 
nominated as the Branch representative on the Council of the 


L.A.A. 


Owing to lack of space we are compelled to hold over a report of the 
June Yorkshire Branch meeting, and also an account of Pte. G. A. Bolton's 
experiences with the British Expeditionary Force.—Eb. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES, 


*ROBERTSHAW, W., of the Bradford Public Libraries, has been 
appointed to the dual position of Librarian and Deputy-Keeper of the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society's Museum, York. 


*Member L.A.A. 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATION : PASS LIST. 
Section !.--LITERARY HISTORY. 


(17 Candidates sat; 12 Candidates passed.) 

Honours: Nil. 

Merit.—Miss E. A. Moors, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Miss M. 
Wricut, Welton, Brough, E. Yorks. 

Pass.—W. B. Coup.anp, Burnley; Miss *D. Learer, Brighton; *J. W. 
Lucas, Bolton; Miss A. M. Mackintosu, Aberdeen; W. Moors, Belfast; 
*F, E. Sanpry, Canning Town; Miss G. E. Seartcut, Ladies’ College, Chel- 
tenham; *J. Smitu, Bolton; *R. E. Smitner, Brighton; *R. G. WiLtiams, 
Bolton. 

*Member L.A.A. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


Aberdeen University Library Bulletin. No. 12: June, 1915. 
8vo. pp. 100. 


Contains an article on ‘‘ Volunteer Records as possessed by the State,’’ 
by J. M. Bulloch, in which the writer deplores the chaotic state of these 
records, owing to their being preserved partly by the War Office and partly 
by the Home Office. Another article, with one reproduction, deals with 
‘The Lost Aberdeen Theses,’ and is from the pen of J. F. Kellas Johnstone. 
The remainder of the issue is occupied with a catalogue of the complete 
versions of the Psalms in the Taylor Collection ; part VI. of a concise biblio- 
graphy of Inverness, and a list of accessions in Spring Term, 1915. The size 
and scope of the publication is one to produce a sigh of envy on the part of 
the librarian of the average public library : what could ot be done if every 
library was in a position to issue a similar periodical. W.S.T. 


L.A.A. ROLL OF HONOUR. 


Bolton: W. Situ (Loyal North Lancashire Regt.) , R. PARKER 
(Munition making at Barrow). 

Cirencester, Bingham Library: “H1.G. Massey (3rd Gloucester 
Regiment). 

Hove: *T. Lowe (6th Cyclist Batt., Royal Sussex Regt.). 

Newcastle-on-Tyne: *W. Mackay (6th Northumberland Fusi- 
liers). 


PROMOTIONS. 
Our congratulations are extended to: 


Stracuan, D. L., of the Yorkshire Branch Committee, who is 
promoted to be 2nd Lieut., 3rd Batt., 6th West Yorkshire 
Regiment. 


*Member L.A.A. 








